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with reality itself. The methods of seeking and testing truth which
the physical sciences established have been accepted as valid and
widely applied in many fields. From the first discoveries crude
measuring instruments resulted; these led to new discoveries,
which in turn suggested new methods. So our knowledge has
grown, feeding on itself, and still grows by leaps and bounds.
Because of their fundamental character, physics and chemistry
are closely related to many other branches of knowledge. The
astronomer's star, for example, and the geologist's rock, are both
to be explained in terms of chemistry and physics. It matters not
that one is in the heavens and the other in a gorge. Meteorology,
the science of the weather, though usually classified as a branch of
geology, is sometimes called the physics of the atmosphere.
The boundaries between subjects are breaking down as knowl-
edge grows. It is difficult to draw the line between chemistry and
physics. Formerly there was a gentlemen's agreement whereby the
physicist stayed outside the molecule while the chemist roamed
within; but electricity, the physicist's proper tool, has recently led
him straight into forbidden territory, the heart of the atom, which
in many cases he has taken apart.
One crude distinction, practical but rough, can be made. Chem-
istry is interested in substances without regard to size or shape, and
with their combinations or disintegrations to form other sub-
stances. The physicist has a greater interest in the behavior of
objects which are composed of the chemist's substances. For ex-
ample, the physicist would stress the action of a glass camera lens
in focusing light to form an image, while the chemist emphasizes
the composition of the glass and the development of the photo-
graphic film. But the physicist is also interested in glass as glass,
its electrical insulating properties, its expansibility under heating,
its ability to disperse white light into its component colors. Recent